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jl THERE IS GROWING EVIDENCE THAT THE PROCESS OF 

$ EDUCATIONAL RETARDATION WHICH HAS BEEN OBSERVED IN MANY 

I CHILDREN FROM ECONOMICALLY DEPRESSED AREAS SETS IN LONG 

1 BEFORE THE CHILDREN ENTER THE FIRST GRADE. THIS STUDY WAS 

DESIGNED TO EXAMINE THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MATERNAL 
LANGUAGE STYLES AND PRE-SCHCOL CHILDREN'S COGNITIVE STYLES 
AND INTELLECTUAL COMPETENCE LEVELS, SPECIFICALLY TO (1) 

Ij DEVELOP LANGUAGE SCALES FOR THE ANALYSIS OF THE LANGUAGE 

i STYLES OF NEGRO MOTHERS OF FOUR SOCIAL CLASS GROUPS, (2) 

ASSESS SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE STYLES, AND (3) 
APPRAISE THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MOTHERS' LANGUAGE STYLES 
I AND THEIR PRE-SCHCOL CHILDREN'S COGNITIVE STYLES AND 

I INTELLECTUAL COMPETENCE LEVELS. SOME OF THE CONCLUSIONS AND 

I IMPLICATIONS WERE— (1) SOCIAL CLASS LEVEL WAS A MAJOR 

I PREDICTOR OF THE CHILDREN'S CONCEPTUAL SORTING BEHAVIOR IN 

I ONLY ONE INSTANCE (DESCRIPTIVE PART-WHOLE CONCEPTUALIZATION) . 

(2) THE MOTHER'S VERBAL IQ WAS A MAJOR PREDICTOR OF ONLY THE 
CRITERION VARIABLE, THE CHILD'S IQ. (3) WHERE THE CHILD'S CWN 
; IQ WAS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN HIS CONCEPTUALIZING BEHAVIOR, 

THE MOTHER'S LANGUAGE WAS AT LEAST AS IMPORTANT, ALSO. (4) 
CHILDREN WHO WERE UNABLE TO EXPLAIN VERBALLY THE REASON FOR 
THEIR CONCEPTUAL SORTS TENDED TO BE LOW IN IQ AND TO HAVE LOW 
I VERBAL IQ MOTHERS. ACCORDING TO THE AUTHOR THIS IS INDIRECT 

SUPPORT FOR THE VIEW THAT LANGUAGE MEDIATES THOUGHT. (5) 
CHILDREN WHO DID NOT PERFORM THE TASK TENDED TO BE LOW IN IQ 
AND TO HAVE MOTHERS WHO WERE LOW IN VERBAL IQ AS WELL AS IN 
VIRTUALLY ALL THE LANGUAGE MEASURES. THE AUTHOR FEELS THAT 
ONE OF THE MOST POSITIVE RESULTS OF THE STUDY MAY BE THAT A 
BEGINNING HAS BEEN MADE AT DISCOVERING THE PRECISE LANGUAGE 
MECHANISMS WHICH MEDIATE BETWEEN CULTURAL EXPERIENCE AND 
COGNITIVE BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT. THE STUDY SUGGESTS THAT 
PERHAPS ONE EFFECTIVE METHC>D FOR ENHANCING THE COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED CHILD IS TO TAKE 
STEPS IN THE PRE-SCHCOL YEARS TO EXPAND HIS LINGUISTIC 
ENVIRONMENT AND TO ENCOURAGE HIM TO SEE THE VALUE, INTRINSIC 
j AS WELL AS EXTRINSIC, OF USING LANGUAGE AS A COGNITIVE TCOL . 

(SEE RELATED DOCUMENT ED 012 282.) (AMM) d 
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Ihai*e is growing evidence that the process of educational retardation 
which has heen observed in nany children froia econoalcaHir depressed 
areas sets in long before the children enter the fSrst graded Ihe 
situation is eacaceibated by the increasing congjlexity of society, l-ore 
and mere, education for life in such a saciety deraands that a high level 
of cognitive development be achieved by those who are to participate in 
that society. This means that individuals must develop highly skiUed 
and elaborate methods of processing information and manipulating the 
environment symbolically . Children growing up in such a merld net only 
must learn to want to learn, but they must also learn hew to learn. 

Ihe culturally disadvantaged child aocunulateB a severe deficit in 
social efficacy. This is bad enough. But an even greater disadvantage 



is that he is denied the opportunity fw self-actuaUzation, the oppcwtu- 



nity to experience the power and the excitement that cone with the 

developiaent of symbol-using competence* 

The matrix of cognitive procedures (structures, schemata) that the 
develops is sooialiaed and internalized during the course of early 
learning, particularly in interaction with significant others. In 
pre-school years, this interaction is primarily vrith the mother. Since 
the development of cognitive processes in the child is mediated in the 
first instance by the language employed by the mother, it follows that 
the structure and complexity of the forms of language, and indirectly 
of thought, that are available to the child are determined in large 
measure by the structure and complexity «E the mother's language. 



%ess, n. D., Shipman, Virginia C., & JaoksM, D. 
enoe and the socialization of cognitive modes in children, 
Developnenta in press* 
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OBJECTIVES 



Accordingly# it was decided to examine the relationship betneen 
maternal language styles and pre-school children* s cognitive styles and 
intellectual competence levels® The specific aims of the stu^ were# 

1® To develop lar^guage scales for the analysis of the language 
styles of mothers of four social class groups® 

2o To assess social class differences in language slyles® 

3. To appraise the relationship betneen mothers* language styles 
and their pre-school children’s cognitive styles and intellectual eompo- 
tenoe levels® 



PROCEDURE 

Subjects 

The subjects of this study are those who participated in the 
Cognitive Environments of Urban Pro-School Childron project under the 
direction of Professta* Robert D* Hess^ Director^ Wban Child Cent^r^ 

The University of Chicago® A research group of 163 mothers and their 
four-year old children was selected to provide variation along four 
dimensions: socio-economic background^ type of houalng» econoiaic depsn- 
den(^ status 9 and intactness of family® All subjects art Negroes ^ 
mothers wexe non-working, and subjects were free from any obvious meiital 
or physical disabilities® The criteria for selection of sub-groups 
and the composition of each group are: 

Group A (N m UO) 

Occupational level of husband : professional, oxecutivo, managerial 

Education s college attendance of mother and father; not necessarily 
a college degree 









\ 



• s» 



H ousing : privsli© 



Econondc s bates no d@psnd©nc:>' on public assistance 
Faiailv stractme? intact (i,e«» father present in the home) 

»«l n n il . ■■ I »■ -— >*» 

Group B (N s ii2) 

OccuDationsX l€vel^of husband t skilled blue collar 

Education i swim hl^ school, but‘ not exceeding grade 12 (both paiwnta) 
Holding! one-half public housingj ons-half private houeing 
Econondc status: no dependency on public assistance for income 
Family structure : intact 

Group C (M ho) 

Oftfiiinational level of husband: unsldlled or semi-skilled 

Education ; not beyond the 10th grade (botii parents) 

Housing ; one-Jjalf public housing} one-half p-ivate housing 
F(ConoT>d 0 status : no dependency for income 



Family structurf g intact 
Group D (W » Ul ) 

OccuT^tional lavel of mother: unskilled or semi-skilled (last 



Education: not exceeding 10th grade 



Housing s one-half public housings ons-half private housing 
Economic stotus : dependent on public assistance (aid to dependent 

children) 

Fan^^lv structure s father absent 

In each group, mother-child pairs were selected to provide equal sex 
distribution of the children. Age of children ranged from 3 years 9 months 

to U years h months. 
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Data and Data- Gathering Procedures 

j Tha mothers iiere interviewed in the home and also bron^t to the 

Urban Child Center with their childreno For the language style analysis, 
three samples of the mother's speech were obtained* In the home, rtie 
was asked by the interviewer to describe in detail a "typical day" in 
her HfSo The mother was also given two projective tests* In one, she 
was presented with a photograph of a mother and a teacher in a class 
room and was asked to tell what might be going on in the picture* In 
the other projective test, fJhe was presented with Card No© 3, the "lion- 
mouse" card of the Children's Apperception Test, and was requested to 
tell a story about the picture to her child, who was present© The in- 
structions were standard TAT instructions© All interviews and stories 
were tape-recorded© 

In the Urban Child Center, the mother was administered Idis verbal 
sub-tests of the ^echsler Adult Intelligence Seals© The child was 
given the Stanford-Binet (Form L-K) and the Sigel Conceptual Sorting 
Task© In this task, the child is requested to select one of three 



pictures that is like, or goes with, a presentation picture© There 
are 20 sets of pictures, with a separate presentation picture for each 
set, so that the child is asked to make 20 selections© Five of the 
sets contain human figures and 15 contain animals and objects© The 
child is asked to nan® each object or figure placed before him on each 
trial© He is then directed to select the picture that goes with the 
presentation picture© Finally, he is asked to state the reason for his 
selection© Veibal responses are scored on the basis of the’ kind of 
j concept expressed. Following is a description of the response categories 3 

I 

I 

I 
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Descriptive Par’fe-Y'niolg concepts are based on pairings of selected 
and presentation pictures where -the basis of the concept is one of the 
snanifest i^sical attributes or properties of the paired pictures^ such 
as color (black and white only), texture, shading, shape, cr siae. This 
category also includes selections in which the concept is based on indi- 
vidual items or parts of figures in the pictures, such as guns, udieels, 

heads, legs, uniforms, posture, etCo 

Descriptive Global concepts are based on some manifest gldbal 
attribute of the selected pairing, such as sorts based on the status or 
occupation of the figures (policemen, soldiers, nurses, trucks, etc.); 
sorts in ivhloh discrete age categories are used (children, adults, 
babies, etc.); sorts based on sex (males, females); and sorts based on 

age and sex (young women, boys, girls). 

Belationsl-Contextual concepts are based on an interdependence 
aiHftwg two or more stimuli, the interdependence being of a ibnctional, 
ten?)oral, or spatial contiguilgr, e.g., «the horse pulls the stagecoach," 
"the man is shooting the other man dead." The relationship must be 
betneen the stimuli in the subject’s pairing and not between the stimuli 
and any external factor introduced by the svb^et. 

Categorical-Inferential concepts are based on inferred or non- 
dbservsble characteristice of the paired stimuli. Bach member of the 
pair is representative of the total class and each instance is not 
interdependent, e.g., "these are sick people," "they are good." 

^cause some children were unable to give scorable responses, 
additional categories were developed in the Cognitive Environments 
Project study end these additional categories were also used in the 
present study: 
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Mon««Scerable Verbal Responses are verbal explanations ©f why the 
child made a particular selection where the scorer cannot place the 
response in one of the foregoing categories because it is unclear, ai?ibi- 
guous, irrelevant, or the like<> 

Nonverbal Responses are selections where the child gives no reply 



to the examiner’s question regarding the basis of the selection, sljoi^ly 
points at the pictures, says "don’t know," or says, "this • o • thato" 
Mon-^orts include instances in which the child refused to d© the 
task and instances in which the child failed to make a selectiono 
Analysis of Data 

The language protocols were scored independently of the interviews 



and testing, by coders employed for the purpose. Coding was performed 
in accordance with a scoring isanual for the language measures devised. 
The language scales were factor analyzed to determine whqt language 



behaviors the scales were raeasiiPing and whether any ©f the scales ©verlappedo 
Social class comparisons were then made, first, by a simpla comparison 
of the means of each social class group for each language scale and for 

§ 

each of the three speech samples, and second, by means of the Ifiann- 
Whitney Test, which compares the relative location of the frequency 
distributions of two groups of subjects on a common scale. 

To appraise the relationship between the mothers • language and 
their children’s cognitive behavior, a series of regression analyses 
was undertaken. The criterion, or dependent, variables selected were 
the child's intellectual competence level, as measured by the Stanford- 



Binet, and responses to the Sigel Conceptual Sorting Task, The pre-* 
dictor, or independent, variables 7/ere the nine language scales, the 
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motheri* WAIS verbal IQe, social class 3»vel^ and the children's IQs 
(except Trtien the children's IQs were used as a criterion variable). 

rdBSUUS 

1, Win e language scales were developed for scoring the speech 
samples for lexical, syntactic, and cognitive con 5 >l«xity and elaboration: 

(1) Mean sentence length is the average number of words per 
sentence. Sentences are marked off on the basis of the three kinds of 
signals by which the native speaker of English recognizes sentence divi- 
sions in spoken language: pitch, stress, and juncture (the joinings 

and pauses in the flow of an utterance). Vftiere aberrations of intonation 
patterns created ambiguity of sentence demarcation, traditional defini- 
tions of a sentence were used supplementarily, such as that a sentence 
contains a coaplate thou^t or that a sentence contains a subject and a 

predicate. 

(2) Verb elaboration is the nuniber of complex verb t 5 *’pes per 
sentence. The score is based on the nuntoer of complex verb types (ex- 
cluding repetitions) divided by the nuid)er of sentences in the protocol 
to account for protocol length. A complex verb type is a verb containing 
more Hian one elsment in the verb stem or phrase, e.g., is going t has 
been dene . 

(3) verb preference is the proport>ion of oosqplex 
verb types (excluding repetitions) to the total verb types, both simple 
and complex. A sixaplA verb is a verb of only one word (is, ina<^)* 

(b) Adverb range scores are based on the number of uncommmi 
adverbs (excluding repetitions) divided by the total nunber of verbs. 
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adjaetivsB, and adverbs to adjust protocol length, UncomQon advarb* 

deludes here, Itere , nm, 2^t, S2» 



(^) Adrlseia iw scores s , t & based on th® number of uncommon 

ad jeetives (e^olirilrg repetition.) divided by the total number of noun, 
to adjust for protaool lengtli. Uneonmon adjectives excludes cardinal 
numerical, demonstrativa, and pronominal possessive adjectives; the 



articles (a, a% the) 5 other s and another# 

(6) Syntactic strueturQ elaboration is based on the number of 

coir^lex syntactic structures, weighted according to their degree of 
ccsnpleait^, and divided by the number of words in the protocol to adjust 
tat length. Conplsx syntactic structures include (1) coordinate clauses; 

(2) subordinate clauses; (3) infinitive clauses; (W sentence-modlfjring 
infinitive ttoases (as distinguished fr«® noun-modifying infinitive 
phrases); (5) infinitive pteases appearing in structures of comisaoBenta- 
tion; (6,) sentence-modifying jmrticlpinl i*rasea. The weighting system 
takes into account the degree to which syntactic structures are artlnulatad 
witti one another to fossa higher-order compasx strwtures, 

( 7 ) stimulus utilisation socros consist of the nuuibor of 
characters (including parts and features of characters) and efbjects 
present in the piujectiv® test picture which the testes uses in the 

staory ho makes up* 

(8) Introduced content scores consist of the mnijber of characters 
(and parts and features of characters) and objects which are not present 
in the projective test picture but which are introduced by the testee in 



the story he makes 
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(9) Abstraction scos’os ars based on the nusber of abstract 
nouns and verbs, excluding forms of be and repetitions, divided by the 
total nouns and verbs, including concrete nouns and verbs, but exclud- 
ing forms of ^ and repetitions# A concept is abstract ehen it is 
thought of ajart from eases in which it is actually expeilencedo %en 
thought of as realised in objects and instances, a concept is conerSte. 

E.g«, animal is abstract in the sentence, "the lion is an animal," but 
concrete in the sentence, "the animal stalked his prey#" 

2# The nine language scales were factor analyzed toge &Ler wilh 
the mothers* verbal IQs and social class level# The latter were include^ 
because of the possibility that the scales could be measuring what IQ 
tests measure and because of the possibility that social class level 
night be relevant# From the U variables in the matrix, factor analysis 
of tlie mothers* responses to the "lion-mouse" projective test yielded a 
set of 9 factors. The mothers* WAIS verbal IQs and social class level 
emerged as a factor, separate flpom the others. The 9 language scales, therefore, 
produced 8 language faettars, 6 of which were unique# Verb elaboration 
appeared on a factor with mean sentence length and on a factor with 
coo^lex verb preference# 

Only 10 variables were used in the factor analysis of the responses 
to the mother— teacher plctuxe# Scoring for abstragtion was discontinusd 

s 

Then it becama evident that the mother-teacher task elicited very few 
abstract nouns and verbs# With the exception of an abstraction factor, 
the mother-teacher factor analysis yielded exactly the sams set of factors 
as in the ease of the lioiwaouse stories. Factor analysis of the typical 
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day responses y3.0lded results consistent '®ith tJis previous analyses 
considering the fact that th® typical day matrix did not include three 
language variables s abstraction, stimulus utiildzation, and Introduced 
cont®nt««th® l&at two being irrelevant since the typical day task is not 

a jn’o^sctive test* 

It appears that discrete lijsnguag© factors can be extracted from a 
variety of speech samples and that, in tbs main, the language scales wliSch 
were developed measure different dimensions of language behavior® Bi^ht 
different aspects of language have been identified, indicating that th© 
language scales provide viable measures of language behavior ® 

3e VShen th® means of the four groups of mothers were ccjmpared on 
each of the nine language scales, using the lion-mouse speech sample, 
th® middl® class mothers were Idghest on all lisnguage scales 3 the upper 
loser class mothers were second h5^h®st on five scales (adverb range, 
verb elaboration, complex verb preference, introduced content, and abstrac 
tion) 5 th© lower lower class mothers were second liighest on two scaSes 
(naan sentence length and syntactic structure elaboration); and the iUDC 
mothers were second highest on two scalesj (adjective range and stimulus 



utilization) ® 

Using the typical day protocols, the oiddls class mothers had the 
highest means on five of the six language scales pertinent to this task; 
the upper lower mothers were second highest on four scales (mean sentence 
length, verb elaboration, complex verb preference, and syntactic structure 
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dividing thn number of vmomon adverb types by the total verbs, adjoc^ 
tivas, and adverbs » For some reason, the number of verbs, adverbs, and 
adjectives used by the ifflC mothers in the typical day accounts eas dts- 
proportionately thereby producing artificially inflated ratios* 

(This is a risk one takes in using ratio scales to account for protocol 
length; so far as is knonm, this is the only Instance of an artlfhctual 

result in this studyo) 

In the ease of the mother-teacher protocols, the middle class mothers 
had the highest means in five Of the eight pertinent scales, were second 
in adjective range and syntactic structure elaboration, and loerest in 
introduced content; the upper loser mothers were highest In adjective 
range and syntactic structure elaboration and second hipest on the other 
scales; the loser loser class mothers were highest in introduced content, 
but othersiie in third or fourth oositions and the AT5C mothers sere in 
third cBf fourth position on all scales* The uneacpected reversal with 

respect to the introduced content scores is explicabls on tfo grounds* 
First, the middle class mother tended to limit the introduction of 
characters and objects in this task because of Iw superiority in abstract 
attitude* ^"Ihen she saw the situation as problematic, adie was likely to 
state that perhaps the child had a "behavior prcblem," and to atop with 
that generalisation. The Icnier class mother, on the other hand, was 
more likely to say that perhaps the child hit another child (introduced 
character) or failed to do her homework (introduced object)* Ihiable to 
generalize the situation, she resorted to explicit spelling out of what 
she osant* Second, the situation of a mother and a teacher conversing 
in a elassrooB is not a stimulus that espeeiaUy aroused the middls 
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elAis mothtPo Th« Icnror mother, hc«tv«r, imn 31k»ly to porcoivo 
tho situation as o» in uhioh ths mother's child got into troublo and 
trouble seams to have elicited more story elaboration, may of contrast, 
in the lion-^BOuse stories, the middle class mothers, mho typically read 
and tell fancifhl stories to their children, had the highest scores mhereas 

the loser loser class mothers had the losest scores, 

b, More precise social group comparisons are afforded by the Itonni- 
TOiitniy Test, Of aU the scales, the mothers* mean sentence length mas 
the most sensitive discriminator of social class differences in language, 
la probably hacause sontencs length, as a language factor, includes 
verb elaboration. The middle class mothers mere superior to the mothers 
in the other three groups for all three speech samples at eactraordinarily 
hl^ levels of statistical slgnifioanee. In the mother^teacher protocols, 
the upper lower class mothers mere significantly superior to the lower 
lowers and ADC mothers. In the typical day accounts, ths upper lower 
mothers mere significantly suparlor to the ADC mothers. 

Adjective range scores did not diseriminats the groups at statis- 
tically significant levels in the lion-mouse and mother-teacher sai^les, 
thou^ the results mere in the predicted direction. In the typical day 
protocols, however, the ndddla class mothers mers significantly supsrior 

to ths other three groups. 

Adverb range scores mere more sensitive dlsorimlnatcrs than adjec- 
tive scores. In the lion-mouse stories, the middle class mothers mere 
significantly supsrior to the lower lower and ADC mothere; in the mother- 
teacher stories, th^ mere significantly supsrior to the l<wver lower 
class mothers. In the mother-teacher stories, also, the upper lower 

















motlMrs Blgnlficantay ajceeedad the loner Icwer cl*ee nothers. In the 
t^eal diy eecounte, the ADO mothers were slgnllicantly «^or to 
the upper loners end the loner loners, and had the direoUon been pre- 
thS7 would also have exceeded the middle class mothers at a 
statistioally signi£ica«t level. This finding eorrdborates the results 

previously reported with respect to grmg> means (pp. 10-11). 

Next to the moan sentenee length scale, the vert eUberatlm scale 
was most senslUve to social class dlWerenees. In the UoiMiouse and 
'^pleal day speeeh saagdes, the middle class mothers significantly 
eooseeded the ether three grocgwj in the mother-teacher stories, they 
exceeded the loner loner and ADC gro«g» signlflcantly. In the mothMf- 
teacher stories, the upper loner class mothers, also, were signlfleantly 
superior to the loner loner and ADO mothers. In the typical d^ proteeols, 
both the v^r loner and the loner loner class mothers were signlfleantly 



ay tiO iillO ADC siotiborSo 

In verb preference, the mddle class mothers sere Hgnmeantly 



superior to the utgier loner class mothers in tha typical day aeoountsi to 
Vt» loner loner class mothers in aU «irss spee<d» samplaaj and to «» ADC 
mothsrs in the liotwBonse and typical day protoeola. Xha uppar Icners 
the loner lenere in the lion-mouse etories and thr ADO mothera 
in the lion-mouse and the typical day protocols. The loner loners 



sxeeeded the ADO mothers in the typical dv aeeounta. 

In qrntaetlc etrusture elaboration, the middls class mothers wsrs 
significantly auporior to the other three groups la the lionrtBouss 



stories} to the loser loner and ADC groigw in the tyjdcal dv sceounts. 
The t®per loners were also signlfleantly sig)srior to the ADO mothers la 
the typleal day accounts. In the mother-teacher stories, none of the 











oon^>axlsoni achieved statistical significance. This attenuation of 
social class group differences appears to be related to the social 
class level reversal in the introduced content scores (p. 11) . The 
inother^teacher task seems to have elicited more syntactic elaboration 
on the part of loner class mothers than would customarily be the case. 

The middle class mothers were significantly superior to the upper 
loners and loner loners in stimulus utilisation with respect to their 
Uon-mouse stories; in the mother-teacher stories, they significantly 

eoficeeded the upper loners and ADC mothers. 

V/ith respect to introduced content, the cdddla class mothers were 
significantly superior to the loner loner class and A3X3 mottiers in the 
cave of the lion-mouse stories. They also would have been significantly 
superior to the upper loners had the direction been predicted. In the 
mother-teacher stories, on the other hand, a social class reversal 
occurred (as previously noted in the discussion of means comparisons— 
pp. llf-12). The loner loner class mothers were significantly superior 
to the middle class mothers. The upper loner and ADC groups also 
eaGceeded the middles though not quite achieving conventional levels of 
statistical significance. 

In abstraction (appUeable only to the Uon-oeuae stories), the 

•I 
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middle class mothers were significantly superior to the loner loners and 

I 

ADC mothers and the upper loners significantly exceeded the ADC motheri. j 

5. To appraise the relationship betneen the mothers* language and 

I 

their children’s cognitive behavior, regression analyses ware employed 
(see pp. 6-7). Because the results of the analyses are q^lte detailed 
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Chiia*a DeierlPtlv Par1>->Vholi ItosponMi 

For th* total samplOt loain vaarlablaa that woro aignifioantly 
eozTolatad with the childrtn’e descriptive part-eOiolo responses (see 
definition^ p. S) were the children's XQs and social class level* 

IQs were a significant factor^ also» for the boars (but not the girls) 
and for the middle class group* Social class level was a significant 
factor in the case of the girls' responses (but not the boars). In the 
mother-teacher storiesj the mothers' mean sentence length was signifi- 
cantly related for the total san^le and for the girls' responses* In 
the typical day protocols^ the mothers' adjective rangt was sigzdflcantly 
related for the total sample, for the girls' responses, and for the 
middle class group* 

Syntactic structure elaboration for the upper Icser class group 
was significantly related for all three speech samplesj in the mother- 
teacher stories, it was significant for the ADC gpcvipi in ti\e lion-mouse 
stories, it was significant for the girls and for the middle class group* 
Cosq^lex verb preference, in the typical day accounts, was negitl’TCly 
related for the three loner class groups* 

Aidbigttous results were obtained with respect to verb elaboration 
and mean sentanoo length as these were manifested in the different 
language tasks* For exan^ls, verb elaboration scores of the upper loser 
class mothers for the typical day protocols wars positively corrslAted 
with tha children’s descriptive part^hole responses, but for the liorw 

■5 

mouse stories, their verb elaboration scoreaware negatively related* 

(A discussion of anbiguous findings is presented later*) 
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elaboration, adjective range, adverb range, conplex verb preference, end 
introduced content uere also significantly related but require further 
analysis before the relationships can be properly interpreted. 

Children^ MoiH>Verbal Responses and aon-Sorts 

There was a significant tendency for children who performed the 
conceptual sorting task but who were unable to verbalize the basis for 
the sort to be low in IQ and for their mothers, also, to be low in verbal 
IQ. The same significantly negative relationship was found between the 
children's andi mothers' IQs on the one hand and children's refusal or 
inabili*^ to make conceptual sorts. Here, the results also sheered a 
general and marked language deficit on part of the mothers. That is 
to say, various lai^uage measures were negatively correlated with hi^ 

children's response failure. 



CQMCLHSIOMS AND ItHPIlCATlOIB 

tane language scales were developed, which tdien factor analyzed 
on three different speech samples, yielded a set of eight factors, 
unconfounded with verbal IQ or social class level. Thus, the language 
scales appear to be stable and viable measures of different aspects of 
language behavior. VIhen social class comparisons were made, vast diff- 
erences wexw found in the language of mothers of different soe^l status. 
Thexe appears to be a continuum ranging from the elaborated code of 
middle class mothers to the restricted code of the lower lower class groups. 

i^ien the mothers' language, verbal IQs, and social class level were 
examined in relation to their children's cognitive behavior, several 
interesting results occurred. First, social class level was a major 
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predictor of the children's conceptual sorting behavior in only one 
instance (descriptive part-^sdiola conceptualization)* Despite naz^d 
diffexences in mothers* language (and IQs) by social class level, when 
language and IQ are controlled for, social class level proved to be of 
only limited usefulness as a predictor of the children's cognitive 
behavior* Second, the mother's verbal IQ was a major predictor of only 
one criterion variable, the child's IQ* The abilily to form concepts 
is a crucial element in what is commonly cdUed intelligence* It was 
found that the mothers' language, not their IQ, was a better predictor 
of the children's conceptualizing behavior* This was most striking in 
the ease of abstract behavior where only the mother's abstract language 
was significantly related to the child's abstract conceptualizing. 

Third, where the child's own IQ was an important factor in his conceptu- 
alizing behavior, the mother's language was at least as important, also. 
Fourth, children who were unable to explain verbally the reason for their 
conceptual sorts tended to be low in IQ and to have low verbal IQ mothers, 
indirect support for the view that language mediates thou^t* Fifth, 
children idio did not perform the task tended to be low in IQ and to have 
mothers low in verbal IQ and also low in virtually all the language 
measures* 

It was noted that although the mothers' language was significantly 
corzelated with the children's cognitive behavior in many instances, 
nevertheless the relationships were not uidfoim across tasks and across 
social class levels* Accordingly, a factor analysis of all three speech 
samples was undertaken* This revealed a lack of inter-taik consistency 
in the mothers' language behavior. The scales appear to measure language 
factors in a stable manner, but they do not measure language "traits," 

^ O , * 
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It soGiQS likelly that there ar® interaction effects hetween task and 
language st^y’le, irhich the nethods used in thS.s study disclosed but did 
not c3ariiyo It is also possible that the discrepant results that 
sometimes occurred^ such as positive correlations for one social c^ss 
group and negative correlations for another on the same language scsle^ 
nay be due to the possibility that language has differential effects 
at different educational levs Is® These ar® iratters for further study® 
Perhaps one of the most positive results of the study is that a 
beginning has been made at discovering the precis® language mechanisras 
which mediate between cultural experience and cognitive behavior and 
developosnto It seems clear that language of the mother does play an 
important role in the socialisation of her child’s cognitive behavior® 

Our society is constantly increasing its demand for those who have 
developed highly skilled and elaborate methods of processing infarmation 
and manipulating the environment symbolically ® language is the most 
l^rvasive and efficacious symbol system man has yet devised® The study 
suggests that perhaps on© effective method for enhancing the cognitive 
development of the culturally disadvantaged child is to take steps in 
the pre»sohool years to expand his linguistic environment and to encourage 
him to see the value, intrinsic as well as extrinsic, of using language 
as a cognitive tool® 
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